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iaSS -yAIT-.  DEFiAI'T;      How  do  you  do,  Eyeryhod^^: 

We're  all  interested  nowadays  in  cutting  down  expenses.    And  we  all  laiow 
that  one  of  the  hest  ways  of  performing  this  little  trick  is  hy  producing  at 
home  some  of  the  things  we  used  to  tuy.    So  I  have  asked  Mss  Kneelajid  to  come 
over  to  the  studio  with  me  today  and  talk  to  you  ahout  reducing  cash  expenditures 
hy  home  production, 

Liiss  Kneeland,  suppose  you  start  us  off  hy  telling  us  where  some  of  the 
"biggest  savings  can  "be  made  "by  producing  at  home. 

!fflSS  KMEELAITD;    All  right,  Miss  Van  Denian.    If  you're  thinldng  of  farm  famli.es,    .  . 
of  course  we  all  loiow  that  one  of  the  biggest  savings  comes  right  out 'of  the  gar- 
den &nd  orchard.    There's  certainly  no  better  way  of  keeping  down  expenses  than  by 
'  raising  ^'■our  own  fraits  and  vegetables  and  preserving  them  for  winter  use.  The 
•  average  family  needs  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
during  the  year  —  in  fact  almost  two  hundred  dollars  worth  is  recoinmended  for  an 
adequate  diet.    And  it's  often  possible  to  produce  every  bit  of  this  at  home.  Eor 
the  family  with  a  garden,  "plan,  plant,  preserve,  and  prosper"  is  more  than  a 
slogan. 

IvGSS  VAI\r  DEIi'iAlT:      Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Miss  Kneeland.    And  that  holds  for 
lots  of  city  faiailies  also,  I  suppose? 

MISS  EiTEELAIilD :      It  certainly  does.    But  for  them  we  might  change  the  wording  ^a 
bit,  and  say  "Do  your  shopjAng  in  your  own  back  yard." 

MISS         DWiAN:      Exactly.    And  I  suppose  we  might  add  "Do  your  canning  in  your 
own  kitchen."    Sut  how  about  this  matter  of  home  canning,  Miss  Kneeland?    Do  you 
thinlc  it  always  pays  to  do  it?  ,  .... 

IvIISS  KNEEL AlTD;      ',7ell ,  that  all  depends.  .  If  you  raise  the  food  yourself  and'lmow 
the  right  methods,  it  certainly  does.    The  small  expenses  you  have  for  fuel,  sugar, 
jars  and  so  forth,  don't  begin  to  equal  the  cost  of  the  ready-canned  product.  But 
if  you  have  to  bay  the  food  you're  caiming,  you're  apt  to  save  very  little,  unless 
you  get  it  while  the  price  is  at  its  lowest,    I  know  a  housewife,  for  example,  who 
recently  put  up  some  canned  fruit  that  cost  her  twenty- three  cents  a  jox,  and  she 
couLd  have  bought  the  best  quality  of  cominercial  product  for  twenty- five  cents .- 
Eor  her  four  hours  of  work  she  had  a  saving  of  forty  cents,  which  made  her  time 
worth  only  ten  cents  an  hour.    That's  something,  of  course.    But  if  she'd  watched 
prices  more  carefully  she  couLd  probably  have  done  much  better. 


MISS  VAN  DEIVIAI'I;      That  reminds  me  of  another  question  I  wish  you'd  answer  for  us. 

(over) 


What  would  you  say  is  the  highest  oraount  the  housewife  con  hope  to  save  per  h-sur 
l?y  hone,  prQclucti:)n?  ■  ■ 

MISS  OEEIiMD:      Well,  I ' ' shoul dii '  t  like  to  he  too  positive  ahout  answering  that 
question,  for  sld.ll  and  speed  have  so  mcli  to  do  with  it.    But  I  know  personally 
of  a  nuiiiber  of  cases  where  the  savings  anounted  to  r;X)re  than  two  dollars  an  hour. 
These  figures  weren't  arrived  at  hy  guess  work,  either,  tut  hy  careful  recording 
on  paper  of  the  tine  spent  on  the  joh  and  the  money  spent  for  supplies,  fuel, 
and  other  it  ens. 

i.iISS  VM  USS'.'LAIJ;      '7 ell,  I  think  we're  all  agreed  tha-t  earnings  of  two  dollars  or- 
more  an  hour  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at,    I  wish  you'd  tell  us  just  wha.t  Icinds  of 
johs  these  were. 

IvgSS  KITEKLiU-'TD ;      Well,  there  were  several  kinds,  Iviiss  Van  Deman,    But  all  of  them 
were  johs  that  required  a  good  deal  of  sld.ll  and  none  of  them  were  higlily  stand- 
£grdLzed.    One  happened  to  he  maldng  a  fruit  cake.     Several  were  special  johs  in 
lauiidering,    Bat  most  of  the.i  were  sewing  Johs  —  the  more  difficiolt  types  of 
sewing,  such  as  molcing  coats  or  silk  dresses. 

In  doing  most  home  sewing,  of  course,  the  housewife's  time  is  worth  a,  good 
deal  less  than  two  dollars  an  hour,  evp-n  if  she's  a  very  speedy  worker.    In  fact, 
it  may  run  as  low  as  ten  cents  a  hour  in  maldng  the  simpler  kinds  of  gaJTnents, 
such  as  aprons,  underwear,  and  house  dresses.    For  the  manufacturers  can  turn 
these  out  so   dieaply,  that  you  can  "buy  the  ready-made  garment  for  not  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  tlsa^m^-.t eri al . 

MISS  YM  TEI.IAM:      But  how  about  maldng  over  clothing,  where  you  don't  have  to  buy 
any  material?    I  suppose  the  sajvings  wotjII  run  much  hi^er  there? 

iviISS  lOTEELiiro;      Yes,  they  do.    In  fact,  one    of  the  two-dollr.r-nn-hour  jobs  I 
Was  mentioning  happened  to  be  Liaking  a  child's  coa.t  out  of  old  material. 

But  I  don't  Want  to  give  the  impression  tha.t  making  clothes  out  of  new  ma- 
terial usually  doesn't  pay.    It  cer-cainly  does  pa.y,   especially  if  you  use  good 
ma.terials.    Por  even  if  your  time  isn't  worth  very  iiiuch  an  hour.,  the  total  savings 
mount  up  to  a.  pretty  tidy  sum,  in  the  course  of  the  year.    There  probably  are  many 
housewives  who  stretch  the  fai-iily  income  to  the  tune  of  seventy-five  dollajrs  or 
more  a  year  by  home  sewing. 

ICESS  VM  DETilM;        What  you  say,  Vdss  Kneeland,  about  small  savings  mounting  up, 
reminds  me  of  that  troublesome  question  whether  to  buy  yotir  bread  or  to  balce  it 
at  home.    Hov/  do  you  feel  about  this? 

SS  K3JE"FiTiA''^tD;      Well,  here  again  it's  a,  question  of  whether  you  have  the  ma.terials 
on  hand,^   Many  farm  families,  of  course,  are  managing  to  supply  themselves  v/ith  all 
the  flour  they  need,  by  grinding  it  at  home,  or  by  exchanging  wheat  for  flour  a.t 
the  mill.    And  there's  no  doubt  about  its  paying  these  families  to  balce  bread  at 
home.    But  if  you  have  to  buy  your  flour  and  other  ingredients,  the  savings  are,  of 
course,  pretty  srjall,.    So  unless  you're  particularly  fond  of  home-mde  bread,  you 
may  prefer  to  spend  your  tine  on  some  job  that  pays  better.    For  there  are  certain- 
ly plenty  of  jobs  to  chouse  from,  if  you'rd  looldng  for  ways  of  cutting  down  ex- 
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penses.  And  the  totol  amomit  you  can  save  by  producing  at  home  malces  a  pretty  im- 
pressive figure,  in  times  like  these. 

MISS  YAI'T  DEI"IAII;      Thanlc  you,  Miss  Kneel  and,  for  all  these  practical  suggestions. 
Nov;  next  week,  Mr.  K.r.  ?farner  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  will  he  here 
with  ne  to  talk  ahout  Eome-cured  Meats. 


Goodhye  for  this  time. 


